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ELECTRICITY FROM NIAGARA. 
By J. Munro. 


THE great scheme now approaching completion 
for the utilisation of Niagara Falls by means 
of electricity is a triumph of human enterprise 
which outrivals some of the bold creations of 
Jules Verne. 

When in 1678 the French missionaries La 
Salle and Hennepin discovered the stupendous 
cataract on the Niagara River between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, the science of electricity 
was in its early infancy, and little more was 
known about the mysterious force which is per- 
forming miracles in our day than its manifesta- 
tion on rubbed amber, sealing-wax, glass, and 
other bodies, Nearly a hundred years had still 
to pass ere Franklin should demonstrate the 


identity of the electric fire with lightning, and 


nearly another hundred before Faraday should 


reveal a mode of generating it from mechanical | 


power. Assuredly, neither La Salle nor his con- 


temporaries ever dreamed of a time when the almost rivalling Niagara itself. 
water-power of the Falls would be distributed | which only taps a mere drop from the ocean of 
by means of electricity to produce light or power that is running to waste, has been utilised 
heat and serve all manner of industries in the to the full; and the “decrease of water-privileges 
The awe-struck Iroquois | in the New "England States, owing to the clearing 
Indians had named the cataract ‘Oniagahra,’ or | 


surrounding district. 


Thunder of the Waters, and believed it the dwell- 
ing-place of the Spirit of Thunder. This poetical 
name is none the less appropriate now that the 
modern electrician is preparing to draw his light- 
nings from its waters and compel the genius 
loci to become his willing bondsman. 

The Falls of Niagara are situated about twenty- 
one miles from Lake Erie, and fourteen miles 
from Lake Ontario. At this point the Niagara 
River, nearly a mile broad, flowing between level 
banks, and parted by several islands, i is suddenly 
shot over a precipice one hundred and sixty feet 
high, and making a sharp bend to the north, 
pursues its course through a narrow gorge towards 
Lake Ontario. The Falls are divided at the 
brink by Goat Island, whose primeval woods are 


| 


still thriving in their spray. The Horseshoe 
Fall on the Canada side is eight hundred and 
twelve yards, and the American falls on the 
south side are three hundred and twenty-five 
yards wide. For a considerable distance both 
above and below the Falls the river is turbulent 
with rapids, 

The water-power of the cataract has been 
employed from olden times. The French fur- 
traders placed a mill beside the upper rapids, 
and the early British settlers built another to saw 
the timber used in their stockades. By-and- 
by the Stedman and Porter mills were estab- 
lished below the Falls ; and subsequently, others 
which derived their water-supply from the lower 
rapids by means of raceways or leads, Eventu- 
ally, an open hydraulic canal three-fourths of a . 
mile long was cut across the elbow of land on the 
American side, through the town of Niagara Falls, 
between the rapids above and the verge of the 
chasm below the Falls, where, since 1874, a cluster 
of factories have arisen, which discharge their 
spent water over the cliff in a series of cascades 
This canal, 


of -the forests and settlement of the country, 
together with the growth of the electrical indus- 
tries, have led to a further demand on the 
resources of Niagara. 

With the example of Minneapolis, which 
draws its power from the Falls of St Anthony 
—the ‘Laughing Water’ of Hiawatha—before 
them, a group of far-seeing and enterprising 
citizens of Niagara Falls have resolved to 
satisfy this requirement by the foundation of 
an, industrial city in the neighbourhood of the 
Falls. They perceived that a better site could 
nowhere be found on the American Conti- 
nent. Apart from its healthy air and attractive 
scenery, Niagara is a kind of half-way house 
between the East and West, the consuming and 
the producing States. By the Erie Canal at 


| 
| | 
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Tonawanda it commands the great water-way of 
the Lakes and the St Lawrence. A system of 
trunk railways from different parts of the States 
and Canada are focused there, and cross the 
river by the Cantilever and Suspension bridges 
below the Falls. The New York Central and 
Hudson River, the Lehigh Valley, the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburgh, the Michigan Central, 
and the Grand Trunk of Canada, are some of 
these lines. Draining as it does the great lakes 


square miles, with an aggregate basin of 290,000 
square miles, the volume of water in the Niagara 
River passing over the cataract every second is 
something like 300,000 cubic feet ; and this, with 


the head of the upper rapids to the whirlpool 
rapids below, is equivalent to about nine million, 
or, allowing for waste in the turbines, say seven 
million horse-power. Moreover, the great lakes 
discharging into each other form a chain of 
immense reservoirs; and the level of the river 
being little affected by flood or drought, the 
supply of pure water is practically constant all 
the year round. Mr R. C. Reid has shown that 
a rainfall of three inches in twenty-four hours 
over the basin of Lake Superior would take 
ninety «days to run off into Lake Huron, which 
with Lake Michigan would take as long to over- 
flow into Lake Erie; and therefore six months 
would elapse before the full effect of the flood 
was expended at the Falls. 

The first outcome of the movement was the 
Niagara River Hydraulic Power and Sewer Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1886, and succeeded by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The old plan 
of utilising the water by means of an open canal 
was unsuited to the circumstances, and the com- 
pany adopted that of the late Mr Thomas Ever- 
shed, Divisional Engineer of the New York State 
Canals. Like the other, it consists in tapping 
the river above the Falls, and using the pressure 
of the water to drive a number of turbines ; then 
restoring the water to the river below the Falls ; 
but instead of a surface canal, the tail-race is 
an hydraulic tunnel or underground conduit. To 
this end some fifteen hundred acres of spare land, 
having a frontage just above the upper rapids, 
was quietly secured at the low price of three 
hundred dollars an acre; and we believe its rise 
in value owing to the progress of the works is 
such that a yearly rental of two hundred dollars 
an acre can even now be got for it. This land 
has been laid out as an industrial city, with a resi- 
dential quarter for the operatives, wharfs along 
the river, and sidings or short lines to connect 
with the trunk railways. In carrying out 
their purpose the company has budded and 
branched into other companies—one for the pur- 
chase of the land ; another for making the rail- 
ways; and a third, the Cataract Construction 
Company, which is charged with the carrying 
out of the engineering works for the utilisation 


of the water-power, and is therefore the most 
important of all. A subsidiary company has also 
been formed to transmit by electricity a portion 
of the available power to the city of Buffalo, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River, on Lake Erie, 
some twenty miles distant. All these affiliated 
bodies are, however, under the directorate of the 
Cataract Construction Company ; and amongst 
those who have taken the most active part in the 
work we may mention the President, Mr E. D. 


of the interior, which have a total area of $2,000 Adams; Professor Coleman Sellers, the Consulting 


Engineer ; and Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., 
a son of the late Principal Forbes of Edinburgh, 
who is Consulting Electrical Engineer. 

In securing the necessary way-leaves for the 


a fall of two hundred and seventy-six feet from | hydraulic tunnel or in the acquisition of land, 


the company has shown consummate tact. A 
few proprietors declined to accept its terms, 
and the company selected a parallel route. 
Having obtained the way-leaves for it, it in- 
formed the refractory owners on the first line 
of their success, and intimated that the company 
could now dispense with that. On this the 
sticklers professed their willingness to accept the 
original terms, and the bargain was concluded ; 
thus leaving the company in possession of the 
rights of way for two tunnels, both of which they 
propose to utilise. 

The liberal policy of the Directors is deserving 
of the highest commendation. They have risen 
above mere ‘chauvinism,’ and instead of nar- 
rowly confining the work to American engineers, 
they have availed themselves of the best scientific 
counsel which the entire world could afford, The 
great question as to the best means of distributing 
and applying the power at their command had 
to be settled ; and in 1890, after Mr Adams and 
Dr Sellers had made a visit of inspection to 
Europe, an International Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the various methods sub- 
mitted to them, and award prizes to the successful 
competitors, Lord Kelvin (then Sir William 
Thomson) was the President; and Professor W. 
C. Unwin, our well-known expert in hydraulic 
engineering, the Secretary ; while other members 
were Professor Mascart of the Institute, the leading 
French electrician ; Colonel Turretini of Geneva; 
and Dr Sellers. A large number of schemes 
were sent in, and many distinguished engineers 
gave evidence before the Commission. The rela- 
tive merits of compressed air and electricity as 
a means of distributing the power were discussed, 
and on the whole the balance of opinion was in 
favour of electricity. Prizes of two hundred 
and two hundred and fifty pounds were awarded 
to a number of firms who had submitted plans, 
but none of these were taken up by the company. 
The impulse turbines of Messrs Faesch and 
Piccard of Geneva, who gained a prize of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, have, however, been 
adopted since. It is another proof of the deter- 
mination of the company to procure the best 
information on the subject regardless of cost, 
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that Professor Forbes has carte blanche to go to 
any part of the world and make a Report on any 
system of electrical distribution which he may 
think fit. 

With the selection of electricity another ques- 
tion arose as to the expediency of employing 
continuous or alternating currents. At that time 
continuous currents were chiefly in vogue; and 


| made by the I. P. Morris Com any of Philadelphia 
from the designs of Messrs ent and Piccard, 

will be required to utilise the full capacity of the 
| tunnel. 

The company possesses a strip of land extending 
two miles along the shore ; and in excavating the 
tunnel, a coffer-dam was made with the extracted 

rock, to keep the river from flooding the works. 
This dam now forms part of a system by which 


it speaks well for the sagacity and prescience of ' a tract of land has been reclaimed from the river. 
Professor Forbes that he boldly advocated the | Part of it has already been acquired by the 
adoption of alternating currents, more especially Niagara Paper Pulp Company, which is building 


for the transmission of power to Buffalo. His 
proposals encountered strong opposition, even in 
the highest quarters ; but since then, partly owing 
to the striking success of the Lauffen to Frank- 
fort experiment in transmitting power by alter- 
nating currents over a bare wire on poles a 
distance of more than a hundred miles, the 
Directors and Engineers have come round to his 
view of the matter, and there is little doubt that 
alternating currents will be employed, at all 


currents, flowing always in the same direction, 
like the current of a battery, can, it is true, be 
stored in accumulators, but they cannot be con- 
verted to higher or lower pressure in a trans- 
former. Alternating currents, on the other hand, 
which see-saw in direction many times a second, 
cannot be stored in accumulators, but they can be 
sent at high pressure along a very fine wire, and 
then connected to higher or lower pressures 
where they are wanted. Each end, therefore, has 
its peculiar advantages, and probably both will be 
employed to some extent. 

With regard to the engineering works, the 
hydraulic tunnel starts from the bank of the 
river where it is navigable, at a point a mile 
and a half above the Falls, and after keeping by 
the shore, it cuts across the bend beneath the 
city of Niagara Falls, and terminates below the 
Suspension Bridge under the Falls at the level 
of the water. It is 6700 yards long, and of a 
horseshoe section, nineteen feet wide by twenty- 
one feet high. It has been cut one hundred aud 
sixty feet below the surface through the limestone 
and shale, but is arched with brick, having rubble 
above, and at the outfall lined on the invert or 
under side with iron. The gradient is thirty-six 
feet in the mile, and the total fall is 205 feet, of 
which 140 feet are available for use. The capacity 
of the tunnel is 100,000 horse-power. In the lands 


of the river, to which it is connected by a canal, 
which is over 1500 feet long, 500 feet wide at the 
mouth, and twelve feet deep. 

Out of this canal, head-races fitted with sluices 


events for the Buffalo line, and probably for the | 
chief supply of the industrial city. Continuous 


of the company it is 400 feet from the margin | of Niagara; anc 


gigantic factories, and will employ the tail-race 
or tunnel of the Cataract Construction Company. 
Wharfs for the use of ships and canal boats will 
also be constructed on this frontage. By land 
and water the raw materials of the West will be 
conveyed to the industrial town which is now 
coming into existence ; grain from the prairies 
of Illinois and Dakota; timber from the forests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin; coal and copper 
from the mines of Lake Superior ; and what not. 
It is expected that one industry having a seat 
there will attract others. Thus, the pulp-mills 
will bring the makers of paper wheels and 
barrels ; the smelting of iron will draw foundries 
| and engine-works ; the electrical refining of copper 
will lead to the establishment of wire-works, 
cable factories, dynamo shops; and so on. Alnu- 
minium, too, promises to create an important 
industry in the future. In the meantime, the 
Cataract Construction Company is about to start 
an electrical factory of its own, which will give 
employment to a large number of men. It 
has also undertaken the water-supply of the 
| adjacent city of Niagara Falls. The Cataract 
Electric Company of Buffalo has obtained the 
exclusive right to use the electricity transmitted 
to that city, and it is all but settled that the line 
will be run in a subway for which way-leaves 
have been obtained, The underground line will 
be more expensive to make than an overhead line, 
but it will not require to be renewed every eight 
to fifteen years ; and it will not be liable to inter- 
ruption from the heavy gales that sweep across 
the lakes, or the weight of frozen sleet ; moreover, 
it will be more easily inspected and quite safe for 
the public. We should also ald that in addition 
to the contemplated duplicate tunnel of 100,000 
horse-power, the Cataract Construction Company 
owns a concession for utilising 250,000 horse- 
power from the Horseshoe Falls on the Cana- 
It has thus a 
of the available water-power 
Professor Forbes has not the 
least doubt that the enterprise will be a great 
financial success, 

Thanks to the foresight of the New York State 
and Canada, the scenery of the Falls has been 


dian’ side in the same manner. 
virtual 


conduct the water to a number of wheel-pits 160 | preserved by the institution of public parks ; and 
feet deep, which have been dug near the edge of | the works in question will do nothing to spoil it, 
the canal, and communicate below with the tunnel. | especially as they will be free from smoke, Mr 
At the bottom of each wheel-pit a 5000 horse- Bogarts, State Engineer of New York, estimates 
power Girard double turbine is mounted on a ver- | that the water drawn from the river will only 
tical shaft, which drives a propeller shaft rising | lower the mean depth of the Falls about two 
to the surface of the ground; a dynamo of 5000! inches, and will therefore make no appreciable 
horse-power is to be fixed on the top of this shaft, ! difference in the view. The utilisation of the 
and so driven by it. The upward pressure of the | tunnel will by this time be in practical opera- 
water is ingeniously contrived to relieve the foun- | tion, and the electrical «distribution is to be ready 
dation of the weight of the turbine shaft and | during the summer. Altogether, the enterprise 
dynamo, Twenty of these turbines, which are | is something new in the history of the world. 
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It is not only the grandest application of elec- 
trical power, but one of the most remarkable feats 
in an age when romance has become scientific, 
and science has become romantic. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER XIV.—THE FATTED CALF. 


THE morning after Isabel found her father she 
woke early with the horror of the opium den 
upon her, and she began to reflect what was to 
be done with him. All day, at school, when not 
engrossed with her teaching, she considered what 
arrangements she could make for his comfort and 
reclamation ; yes, reclamation: she did not like 
to think the word in regard to her father, but she 
did not know any other (nor do I) that would 
cover the necessities of his case. She pondered 
one plan after another, but she finally returned 
to that of which she had first thought: she must 
bring her father to live with her. She saw that 
if she did not, she could not properly tend and 
control him. She was not unaware what that 
decision might entail upon her—what anxiety, 
what risk, and what loss even; but yet she 
returned to it, and that not merely from an im- 
pulsive sentiment. She perceived clearly enough 
that such a habit as her father’s, maintained more 
or less for twenty years and longer, must not 
only have ‘shattered’ his nerves—as Mr Doughty 
declared—but also have sapped his will and 
ruined his self-respect, and that, therefore, to 
restore him to himself would be both an onerous 
and a tedious task, demanding tact, resource, 
and patience: in a word, demanding Love. She 
perceived also certain side-issues likely to arise 
from her contemplated action: her father might 
(probably would) sometimes break away from her 
control, cause disquiet in their lodging, and bring 
upon her more expense than she could well bear ; 
and her uncle—both her uncles—might become 
alienated from her, at least for a time. And why 
should she take this burden upon her? Because 


it was her duty ?—because he was her father? | 


Not altogether. Isabel was a young lady of the 


kind that the forces of education are tending to | 


make increasingly common: she did not accept 
an opinion or perform an action merely because 
tradition or convention said it was right; she 
sought to prove all things, and at the same time 
to hold fast to that which is good. She had 
concluded long ere this that, as loosely and 
foolishly applied, ‘Duty means something dis- 
agreeable which other people think you ought to 
do ;’ and if she had thought the particular line of 
conduct that lay before her disagreeable, and if 


she were driven to argue about it, she might have | 
shown sufficiently that it was not her bounden | 


duty to rescue her father from the fate to which 


he had committed himself, since she owed him | 


nothing but her being. But she had not troubled 
to argue so—indeed, like a true woman, she had 
attained her conclusion not at all by course of 


argument—she merely did not herself think of 
the word ‘Duty’ in connection with her father, 


and would have resented its use by another. The | 


fact that her father was her father inclined her 


to him, and the discovery that he had something | 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


about him which pleased and charmed her made 
her inclination into positive attraction. In spite 
of his appearance, in spite of all, she liked him, 


land she thought well of him; but it is probable 


she would not have turned her energies with such 
generosity and alacrity to his resuscitation and 
rehabilitation, had she not believed him to be a 
man of talent and attainment. 

When school was over she hurried away to her 
lodging to begin the fulfilment of her purpose, 
She inquired of her landlady if there was an 
unoccupied bedroom in the house. Yes; there 
was a bedroom—‘ the second-floor back ’—recently 
ane by a young gentleman that kept late 
10urs. 

‘Almost as late hours as yourself, miss,’ said 
the landlady pointedly. 

‘It sane | probably suit me,’ said Isabel, ignor- 
ing her allusion. She added on an impulse of 
mischief : ‘It is for a gentleman I should want 
it, Mrs Wiftin,’ 

‘ Lawk-a-daisy me, miss !’ exclaimed Mrs Wiffin, 
subsiding into a chair, with her hands limp in her 
lap. ‘The flurries and the worrits you put me 
into !—you do, indeed! A gentleman!  P’raps 
you’re thinking of getting married. But the 
ways of gentlefolk must be changed : when I was 
a girl you’d ha’ no more thought of having your 
intended to live in the same house with you 
than—— There! Well! You’re a good, clever, 
innocent young lady, I believe ; but take my word 
for it, men are all bad when they get the chance! 
And you’re a handsome, fine figure of a girl, m 
dear, and no mother to tell you things !—as 
often think to myself when I’m waiting up for 
you at night !’ 

©You are a dear, good soul, Mrs Wiftin,’ laughed 
Isabel, sitting down and taking her landlady’s 
hand, ‘and 1 shall try not to flurry and worry 
you any more.’ 

‘There’s a dear!’ said Mrs Wiffin, patting her 
hand. ‘You see I’m so perceptible to things that 
touch my feelings.’ 

Then Isabel revealed to Mrs Witfin as a secret 
that must be kept from every one that it was for 
her father she desired the extra room: he was in 
poor health and must be kept quiet, and therefore 
she wished to take charge of him; at all which 
Mrs Wiffin expressed her surprise and admiration. 

Isabel had just sat down to have—as women 
foolishly will—a make-shift meal, when there was 
a loud rat-tat-tat at the street door, and her uncle 
—Uncele Harry—was shown into her little sitting- 
room. 

‘Ah, there you are,’ said Uncle Harry. ‘I’m 
restless. I’ve had a walk across the park, and 
I thought I’d just have a cup of tea and a chat 
with you, my dear,’ 

‘It is good of you, uncle, to drop in like this, 
said Isabel. 

‘In this soft London air, said Uncle Harry, 
stirring the cup of tea which his niece handed 
him, “ am beginning to find I have a liver. | 
never knew before I had one; but, I suppose, 
that rascal Daniel’s curries—of which I have 
eaten too many—have developed it.’ 

‘And how,’ langhed Isabel, ‘do you propose to 
get rid of your liver, uncle ?’ 

‘« By strict regimen,” the doctor says, “and by 
| exercise :” by eating and drinking, that is to say, 
what I don’t like, and by walking more than is 
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comfortable or even possible in London streets 
and back-gardens.’ 

‘Don’t you think, uncle, said Isabel with a 
smile, ‘a homeopathic treatment would be better ? 
Eat and drink what you like—curry or whatever 
it may be—but in small doses.’ 


‘Gad!’ said he, ‘that’s a good suggestion : | 


homeopathic!’ And he smiled most agreeably, his 
eyes being involved in good-natured wrinkles. 
*You’re a very clever girl, you know.’ 

Since he had sat down, it was inevitable that 
she should have his brother—her father—in her 


thought. And still as she looked at him and 


observed the varying expression of his face, she 


noted how like he was to his brother, and yet | 


how unlike: they were, she said to herself, as 


a complete personality cleft in two—Uncele Harry 


being as the male half, hard and alert ; and her 
father being as the female, soft, sensuous, and 
plastic. 

‘Uncle Harry,’ said she, ‘have you ever known 
any one who had for vears been addicted to a 
subtle and insidious kind of poison ?’ 

‘Drink, do you mean?’ asked Uncle Harry, 
frowning. 

‘Something like that,’ said she. 

‘T’ve known tens—hundreds,’ said he. 

‘What would you do with a person of that 
sort ?? 

‘T’d let him drink himself dead,’ said Uncle 
Harry : ‘it’s all you can do’ 

‘Nonsense, uncle,’ said Isabel. ‘There’s surely 
no habit but can be changed so long as you have 
a body anda mind. Suppose you wanted to cure 
a person of that kind, how would you treat the 

rson 

‘Cut off the liquor at once,’ said Uncle Harry. 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Isabel, ‘that the homeo- 
pathic way would be better? Your way seems 


to me so sudden and dangerous. The person who — 


gets into the habit of drinking to excess, for 


instance, drinks because of his craving for a 


stimulant: if you wish to cure him, should not 

your procedure be first to vary the stimulant ?” 
‘My experience has been,’ said Uncle Harry, 

‘that a man takes drink because he likes it.’ 
‘Likes the effect,’ said Isabel, ‘which is stimu- 


wise nor foolish in itself, but only in regard to 
the actions it may lead to.’ 

Having thus closed that discussion, he said in 
a manner meant to be very cordial that he had 
come on purpose to have a chat about something 
‘else ; and Isabel, in a tone likewise meant to be 
very cordial and affectionate, begged to know 
what it was, while she feared, with a glance at 
the clock, that she would be much later than 
she had intended to be in setting out to her 
father, He was very comfortable, he said, with 
George and Joanna: he had pitched his tent in 
their back-garden ; but he had come to think he 
would like a ‘pitch’ of his own: he did not like 
his daily view of other people’s back-windows, 
and he did not like to order about other people’s 
servants. Isabel thought—with her eye on the 
clock—that it would be very lonely for him to 
live by himself. Naturally, he said with a laugh ; 
‘but he feared he bored his niece ; he would come 
to the point: he had his eye on a companion: 
oh, dear, no! he did not mean marriage—nothing 
‘so foolish as that—but yet he meant a lady. And 
still Isabel furtively eyed the clock. 
| ‘It’s you I mean,’ he said suddenly. ‘Would 
it trouble you—do you think ?—to join hands with 
me /—to live with me? I’m sometimes crotchety, 
cranky, and crusty, I believe; but you’re a 
/sensible girl, and you could manage me, I’ve no 
doubt. I think we should suit each other. 
What do you say, my girl?’ 

‘You are very kind, uncle, said she quietly ; 
very much astonished and perplexed, and becom- 
ing pale under her uncle’s shrewd, expectant 
gaze: she now perceived her difticult position. 
‘The kindness of your proposal is overwhelming. 
But I—I think I had better remain as I am? 

‘Oh, said he, with an involuntary snap like 
the closing of a box. He frowned a little in 
evident vexation. ‘You like your independence, 
I suppose, and your freedom ?” 

‘It’s not that, uncle. No, no; it’s not that. 
I am, believe me, not so enamoured of my 
independence and freedom. Sometimes they are 
a trouble and a burden, for, you sce, I am a 
woman—to my great regret.’ 

‘Oh, what is it, then?’ asked he, softening his 


lative, less or more.’ Then continuing her expo- heart again and leaning with a smile over the 
fo) 


sition of her view, she went on: ‘First vary the 
stimulant. For instance, in place of dreadful, 


table. ‘Come now ; speak to me as you would 
toa father. Tell me frankly’ 


strong spirits, give him light wine, and good,| ‘Frankly, then, uncle,’ said Isabel, ‘a week ago 
stimulating food. A person that is given to I would have accepted your proposal gratefully.’ 
drinking to excess seldom eats much—does he ” | ‘A week ago!’ said he, leaning back again. ‘J 


‘Very seldom; never, I may say. As I heard 
a soldier once put it, “ He eats his beer.”’ 

‘Very well; get your person to eat well: that 
will be a new form of stimulation for him. 
Then gradually divert his attention from these 


be [ see. You think I was unjust to you at 


first, and now you won’t accept any of my kind- 
ness. Don’t you think that is rather—well, 
mean ?—though it is not a word I should have 
thought of applying to you.’ 


gross and unwholesome forms of stimulation to! ‘Oh, uncle, pray do not think that!’ she cried. 
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others of a refined and wholesome nature ; to music |‘1t would indeed be mean if that were my 
—if your person is that way inclined—and so on.’ | reason! Don’t | know how very kind your offer 

Perceiving the pertinacity with which his niece is ?—don’t I see that you are thinking more of 
followed out this exposition, Uncle Harry ob- | me than of yourself in making it? And I confess 
served her closely—not exactly with wonder, but | that three days ago even I would have welcomed 
With the question in his mind: ‘ Yes, of course: | your generosity : it is generous and good of you, 
but why such steadfast earnestness in this?’ and it pains me very much to say I can’t accept 

Isabel, seeing his intent look, and suspecting | it now. That may seem to you strange ; but 
what might be in his thought, dropped her | something has happened within the last day 
inquiry, saying: ‘After all, speculation of that or two, and I have undertaken a responsibility 
kind is foolish—is it not ?’ ‘which I cannot lay aside, and which demands 


a ‘Speculation,’ said he sententiously, ‘is neither , that I should live as I am.’ 
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Her uncle wrinkled and puckered his brows in | 


disappointment and suspicion and drummed on 
the table. ‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘you would say 
it is no business of mine to ask the nature of 
the responsibility 

‘No, no, uncle. I would not say anythiny of 
the kind. Indeed, I would not. I cannot really 
tell you, but not because I think it impertinent 
in you to ask. I may tell you some day—by- 
and-by—but I cannot tell you now. Pray, 
believe me, uncle.’ 

‘I do believe you, my dear,’ said he, patting 
the hand she extended to him. ‘And I believe 
you are too sensible and clever not to have a 
sufficient reason for what you are doing and for 
keeping it to yourself. Do not trouble yourself. 
Be good. But I suppose this responsibility won’t 
remain on you for ever? When it’s gone, will 
you promise me to consider my offer ?’ 

‘I cannot say how long the responsibility may 


remain ; but it may modify itself; in any case, | 


I promise.’ 

Then Uncle Harry rose to go. ‘1 daresay,’ 
said he, ‘you feel scarcely equal to a walk this 
afternoon. 
better rest, perhaps. If, he continued, holding 
her hand and looking at her kindly, ‘you should 
want to confide in me by-and-by about any difti- 
culty, you will not find me backward to help 
you.’ 

¢You are very yood, uncle,’ said she ; ‘and I 
may come to you for advice by-and-by.’ 
(Z'o be continued.) 


THE DUTCH RAID ON THE MEDWAY. 


‘I wit be revenged!’ So, with a great oath, 
exclaimed John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of 
the United Provinces. What he took oath to 
avenye was the burning of Vlie and its ship- 
ping by Admiral Holmes in 1666. The time 
had now come for retribution. Charles II. had 
been voted five millions of money to equip a 


fleet and put the country in a proper state , 


of defence, in view of the Dutch war, then in 
progress. But the Merry Monarch, with great 
ingenuity, had found—in his estimation at least— 


a better use for it; he spent the greater part , 
on his court and his favourites—mostly females. , 


"he consequence was that the country was utterly 
ilefenceless, and its coasts and honour at the mercy 
of the first comer. Pepys, in his Diary, bitterly 
bemoans the state of the country at this period. 
The king and court were utterly abandoned te 


vicious pleasures. Public affairs were completely | 
neglected and in utter confusion, especially in | 
the Admiralty department. The Dockyard hands | 


were 


pay. 
to the Dutch—for the same reason. 


nly mutinous on account of arrears of 
Seamen deserted—some even going over 
Men-of-war 


were lying rotting in the yards and in the river | 
| in various stages of equipment, from the sheer | 


impossibility of procuring hands to fit them out, 
the workmen absolutely refusing to do a stroke 
of work, or seamen to go on board their vessels, 
unless they were first paid ; for otherwise they 
knew only too well from experience that they 
night, so to speak, whistle for their money ; 
and as there was no money with which to pay 


them, either before or after their work, the work | 


remained undone. 


You look a little upset, and had , 


Such was the state of affairs when the Dutch 
/made their descent on the English coast. They 
could not have chosen a better time. On the 
17th June 1667, Cornelius de Witt, brother of 
| the Grand Pensionary, and Admiral de Ruyter 
appeared off the Nore with a Dutch fleet of fifty- 
one men-of-war, three frigates, and fourteen fire- 
ships. On the morning of the 19th, after a 
council of war had been held, an expedition, 
consisting of seventeen of the most formidable 
|of the men-of-war, under Admirals van Ghent, 

De Liefde, and Vlieg, left the main fleet, and 
sailed up the Thames, cautiously feeling their 
, Way among the numerous shoals and sands that 

guard the mouth of the river; and here it may 
be mentioned that the Dutch, while they were 
in the Thames, showed a knowledge of its navi- 
gation which the English themselves did not 
‘possess. They got up with the first tide as far 
as the Middle, and with the second to about two 
niles of the Hope. Here they could see the ships 
at Gravesend ; but the wind falling and evening 
coming on, they cast anchor. Next morning the 
English ~~ had disappeared higher up the 
river, and Van Ghent thought it prudent to 
return to the mouth of the Medway, where he 
was joined by other ten men-of-war under De 
| Ruyter himself. 

On the afternoon of the 20th, being opposite 
Sheerness, three of the more powerful vessels, the 
‘Haarlem’ of forty-six, the a ’ of forty, and 
the ‘Utrecht’ of thirty-six guns, were ordered 
to attack and demolish the fort that had been 
newly raised there; while several light vessels. 
were sent up the river to take soundings. Burnet 
| says that ‘there had been enough discourse all 
that year of erecting a fort at Sheerness for the 
_ defence of the river, The king had made two: 
journeys thither in winter, and had given such. 
, orders to Commissioners of Ordnance respecting 
fortifications, that everybody thought the work 
was done.’ As a matter of fact, the fort was in 
so weak and unfinished a state that a two hours” 
bombardment sufficed to batter it about the ears 
of its garrison, who took to flight on the appear- 
ance of a Dutch storming party of eight hundred, 
who, having carried off what guns and stores they 
could, along with the flag, blew up what remained 
of the fort, and retired in triumph to their 
vessels, 

Meanwhile, the advent of the Dutch created 
wild confusion and dismay at Whitehall. No 
one seemed to know what to do. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent being absent, his deputies 
would not venture to take command of the troops 
there. The king sent down Lieutenant-general 
Middleton, who hastily assembled the trainbands 

at Rochester. While this was being done, how- 
ever, the Dutch were working their wicked will 
unmolested. 

The news of the taking of Sheerness spread 
terror as well as aroused indignation throughout 
the metropolis. The Court was roused to action, 
not so much, perhaps, by the gravity of the 
situation, as by popular clamour and the fear 
of the mob. Pepys says the king meditated a 
flight to Windsor, for change of air, as he put it. 
The Duke of Albemarle (General Monk) hastened 
down the river with the Guards and all the 
troops he could collect at the moment. On 
caine Chatham, he found General Middleton 
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strongly posted there, but nothing else done for 
the defence of the river, except that, opposite the 
village of Gillingham, a chain had been stretched 
across the water, supported on masts sunk in the 
mud. He immediately raised batteries at Chatham 
and reinforced Upnor Castle. In order to make 


the chain a better defence, he sunk seven ships 
in front of it. There should have been another, | 
but the ‘Santa Maria, the eighth, had run 
aground, and was not available. The gap thus 
left was the undoing of the whole business, The 
man-of-war ‘Unity’ was posted before, and the 
‘Carolus Quintus,’ the ‘Matthias,’ and the ‘Mon- 
mouth’ behind the chain, to guard it. Several 
ships were also sunk at Woolwich and Blackwall, | 
to block the river in that direction. As to these | 
latter Pepys says: ‘But strange our confusion ! 
that among them that are sunk are the “Frank- 
lin,” one of the king’s — with stores to a very 
considerable value, that hath been long loaded 
for supply of the ships; and nobody will own 
that they directed it, but lay it on Sir W. Rider. 
They speak also of another ship loaded to the 
value of eighty thousand pounds sunk with the 
goods in her, or at least was mightily contended 
for by him and a foreign ship that had the faith | 
of the nation for her security ; and it is too plain | 
a truth that both here and at Chatham the ships 
that we have sunk have many, and the first of | 
them been ships completely fitted for fireships 
at great charge.’ Strange confusion indeed! but | 
with the noise of the Dutch guns thundering in 
their ears, it is not to be wondered at that there | 
was not much time for calm consideration, or that | 
they sunk the first ships they could lay their 
hands on. 

After levelling Sheerness fort, the Dutch 
weighed anchor on the 22d as soon as the tide 
served, and proceeded up the Medway. On 
reaching the vessels posted at the chain, two 
of the men-of-war, the ‘Protection’ and the 
‘Peace,’ immediately engaged the ‘Unity,’ and, 
after a short fight, boarded and carried her. 
Meanwhile two fireships sailed through the gap 
in the sunken vessels and drove right at the chain | 
and snapped it. One of them immediately fell 
foul of the ‘ Matthias,’ set her on fire and blew 
her up; and shortly afterwards the ‘Carolus | 
Quintus’ fell into the hands of the enemy ; the 
‘Monmouth’ seeing the turn of affairs, prudently 
made off. Two batteries which had been hastily 
erected on the shore had all this time been blazing 
away, but now, being exposed to a cross-fire, | 
surrendered. When the Dutch landed at Gilling- 
ham to seize the forts, they behaved with praise- 
worthy moderation. They did not set a single , 
house on fire—unlike the English at Vlie—or 
kill a single person, or indulge in plundering, | 
except, as Pepys naively remarks, they only ‘did | 
take some things of easy carriage and left the 
rest ;’ in striking contrast to the English troops 
who occupied the village after them, who plun- 
dered the inhabitants as if they were in an 
enemy’s country. 

The passage now being forced, the whole Dutch 
squadron came up and sailed through the broken 
barrier. The dismantled ‘Royal Charles’ and 
the ‘Mary’ had been negligently left lying in | 
the river, where they could be of no earthly use, 
and these fell into the hands of the Dutch with- 
out a blow. The ‘Royal Charles’—the ‘pet’ 


| 
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ship of the English fleet—could easily have been 
saved by the same tide which brought up the 
Dutch if there had been boats to tow her ; but it 
was said that all the boats had been requisitioned 
by the English captains to convey their effects 
on shore from the threatened vessels. This was 
made the subject of an inquiry afterwards, at 
which Mr Pett said that he certainly used some 


_ boats to carry the models into safety, as he con- 


sidered that the models would have been of much 
more use to the Dutch than the vessels them- 
selves; to which the Commissioners natural] 
enough replied that they would rather the Dute 
had had the models than the vessels, and rele- 
gated Mr Pett to the cool shades of the Tower. 
The Dutch squadron sailed next morning up 
the river unmolested as far as Upnor Castle. 
This they would not have been able to do if a 
great blunder had not been committed in not 
bringing down field-guns with the troops. They 
had been left behind for want of ‘orders. If 
field-guns had been brought down the river, the 


Dutch would not have been able to do the 


damage they did; as it was, the English could 
only march parallel with the advancing ships, 
which were completely out of the range of mus- 
ketry. On reaching the castle they were received 
by a heavy fire, which, however, soon fell off for 
want of powder. The Dutch now sent their 
boats up and burned the ‘ London,’ the ‘ Princess,’ 
the ‘Oak,’ and the ‘Royal James, along with 
several merchantmen, which were lying helpless 
above the castle. It is questionable if the Dutch 
advanced as far as Chatham itself, as is commonly 


stated, for Burnet says ‘without doubt, if they 


had prosecuted their present advantage, they 
might have fired the royal navy at Chatham, 
and taken or destroyed all the ships that lay 
higher in the river; but they thought they had 
done enough, and so returned with the ebb.’ 

It is probable that De Ruyter was not deterred 
by any humane considerations of having ‘done 
enough’ from burning all he could lay his hands 


/on; but he did not think it safe to go up any 


higher, as he was now in a narrow and intricate 
channel, where his escape might easily be cut off. 
He retreated, therefore, carrying with him the 
‘Royal Charles’ and the ‘Unity,’ which, con- 
sidering they had to be towed down, were navi- 
gated through the shvals with a skill and in a 
way that the best pilot on the Thames would 
hardly have dared to do in the then state of the 


wind and tide. The Dutch were forced, however, 


to set fire to three of their own vessels, which had 
gone ashore and could not be got off. 

Burnet says that the distraction and conster- 
nation of the court and city were as great as if 
the Dutch had been not only masters of the river 
but had really landed an army of a hundred 
thousand men. The distraction and conster- 
nation of the king and court at least may be 
doubted, for the same night on which the Dutch 
burned the ships near Chatham, ‘the king did 
sup with my lady Castlemain at the Duchess of 
Monmouth’s, and there were all mad at hunting 
of a poor moth.’ 

Those of the populace who were able to do so 
fled into the country, taking their effects with 
them. They were doubtless used to periodical 
flights by this time, for first they had the Plague, 
then the Fire, and then came the Dutch to cap 
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the climax. As Pepys piously remarks, it looked 
as if there were a curse upon the country for the 
sins of its rulers. He tells how he first sent his 
wife and valuables into the country for safety, 
not being able himself to leave his post, and then 
made his will, in momentary expectation of death 
by violence at the hands of the enraged mob, 
as, being a government official, he would naturally 
be among the first upon whom it would wrea 
its vengeance. The mob might have had some 
excuse under the circumstances ; it did not, how- 
ever, resort to violence, confining itself to hurling 
insulting epithets at the members of the court 
and government whenever they appeared on the 
streets. As a finish to their exploit, the Dutch 
afterwards landed a force at Harwich and levied 
contributions on the neighbouring country. 

Thus ended an incident unique, it may be said, 
in the history of England, in which the inhabit- 
ants of London heard for the first and last time 
the roar of an enemy’s guns. It had such a 
salutary effect on the rulers of this country that 
ary was hastily concluded six weeks after- 
wards, 


BY ACCIDENT. 
CHAPTER IV,—CONCLUSION. 


sion upon Dick Marsden. Of what nature could 
that be which Leah was concealing from him? he 
asked himself. Whatever it was, it must have 
happened before they came to Bennington, and 
after the change in their fortunes had been 
brought about, for, although ever loving pub- 
licity and the society of those with whom she 
was professionally brought in contact, and of a 
decidedly gregarious and even convivial temper- 
ament, Leah had never before betrayed the 
nervousness and restlessness and inability to fix 
her attention upon one occupation for any length 
of time, of which the doctor made such a point, 
and upon the seriousness of which he laid such 


88, 

Dick puzzled over this mystery for a long time 
without arriving any nearer to a plausible solution 
of it. Suddenly it occurred to him that Leah’s 
father, the disreputable sipsy loafer, might in 

le 


some way be connected with her mental trouble. 
He did not think that the mere fact of separation 
from him was weighing heavily upon the girl, 
although she had more than once asked to be 
allowed to see him, for their relationship had 
never been of a particularly affectionate character. 
Indeed, during their life in the Leadenhall Street 
alley, his dissipation and idleness and his constant 
demands upon her earnings were endless sources 
of warfare ad them ; but the man was kept 
out of mischief by her influence and her presence ; 
and it was just possible, Dick thought, that a 
= of filial feeling might make Leah anxious 
about what her father was doing when her influ- 
ence was removed. 

So one morning at breakfast he asked her 
straightly : ‘Leah, is your father in trouble ?’ 

The girl started as if struck; and instantly 
Dick divined that he was in the neighbourhood 
of a solution of the mystery. 

‘Not that I know of, she stammered in reply. 


‘But I do know that he has long been anxious to 
get out of the country—to America, or Australia, 
or somewhere ; but he hasn’t the money.’ 

Dick pondered for a minute. Then he said: 
‘If he were provided with the money, and you 
knew he was far away and trying to become a 
respectable member of society, would you become 
more of your old self again ?” 

‘I—I don’t know, but I would try,’ she 
answered. 

‘Then it is on his account that you have been 
so disturbed and miserable since you have been 
in this house?’ said Dick. 

‘Yes—yes !’ replied the girl earnestly. 

‘What a pity you did not tell me before,’ said 
Dick kindly. ‘You are sure there is nothing 
else 

‘No—nothing else.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Dick, ‘I tell you honestly, 
your father is not a man to be trusted; but I 
will arrange to meet him somewhere in_ this 
neighbourhood, where I can talk to him, and 
give him clearly to understand that I expect 
never to be troubled with him again. I will 
pay his passage to wherever he chooses to go, 
and I will give him enough for pocket-money 
whilst he we about him. He is a clever fellow, 
and if he really means to do well, I don’t know 


why he shouldn't.’ 
THESE words of the doctor’s made a great impres- | 


The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and then, with 
one of those sudden, uncontrollable outbursts of 
emotion which Dick had noticed to be almost 
frequent of late, she rose and rushed from the 
room. 

The arrangement Dick made with Hearn was 
that he should come down from London the next 
Sunday morning, and, following directions given, 
should meet him and Leah at a certain place, 
where they would be tolerably sure to be free 
from interruption, and where a distinct under- 
standing should be come to that he was to take 
himself off from England without delay. Dick 
Marsden was so thoroughly a Londoner that he 
was not aware that the country on Sunday is very 


‘much more lively and animated than it is on a 


week-day, especially as during his residence at 
the Grange he never stirred beyond his own 
domain on Sunday except to go to church. 
Consequently, he was not a little chagrined to 
find, upon the bright, balmy August morning 
fixed for his interview with Leah’s father, that 
the roads and lanes were quite festive with groups 
of Sunday-attired rustics come out to see and to 
be seen, to sweetheart, and to lounge away the 
long hours before the great event of the day— 
dinner, 

Upon this particular morning Bob Martin, the 
Causey End signalman, and his ‘ missis’ were out 
for an airing. As the day was fine and warm, 
Bob was clad in his stiffest and shiniest ; whilst 
Mrs Bob was, after the manner of her class, 
fearfully and wonderfully arrayed. Both were 
supremely content with themselves and with 
everything around them, and rolled along the 
hedge-girt lane which led to the very spot 
arranged upon by Dick for his interview with 
Hearn, laughing and chatting as only those can 
laugh and chat upon whom the cares of life sit 
lightly. 

Dick and Leah were waiting at the appointed 
spot as Bob and Mrs Bob came up. 
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Bob Martin stopped short. ‘Why, bless my 
heart !’ he said, ‘who be they ?” 

‘The young gent at the Grange and his lady 
sure-ly, replied Mrs Bob.—‘Come! Don’t stand 
a starin’ at the quality as if they was queer 
animiles.’ 

‘But—bless me, I’ve seen him afore,’ said Bob, 
suffering himself unwillingly to be led away. 

‘Well! That ain’t no miracle, said Mrs 
Martin. 

‘No; it ain’t. But I didiw’t meet him in an 
ornary way,’ replied her spouse, stopping again 
and looking back at Dick. 

‘Where hev you seen him that warn’t or’nary ? | 
asked Mrs Bob. 

‘Let me think. Don’t go a-interruptin’, re- 
plied Bob, walking slowly on with his foretinger 

ressed to his brow. Then, with a sudden, 
ringing down of his finger on to the palm of! 
his other hand, he said: ‘I know. That’s the | 


arranged spot, known as Crow Corner, and we 
saw Hearn pass Mr and Mrs Martin on his way 
to keep his appointment. But he never kept it, 
for he did not go so far as Crow Corner. For 


reasons best known to himself, he turned sharply 
-down a deep, narrow lane which ieft the main 


lane at about a hundred yards’ distance from 
Crow Corner, and did not reappear. 

Meanwhile, Dick and Leah waited and waited 
until the young man really grew ashamed of 
being seen so long at the same spot, and Leah 
was ready to drop with fatigue. 

‘He must have missed the train,’ said Dick ; 
‘for it is impossible that with the detailed 
directions I gave him he could have missed the 
road,’ 

Leah said nothing, but her face expressed 
actual consternation. Leah complained of head- 
ache on her return from the walk, and kept her 
room during the remainder of the day. Dick 


young gent as reckynised one of the bodies at sent her dinner in to her, but it came back 
the Singleby Station on the night of the hacci-  untasted ; and when he went in to see her, he 
dent to the down mail last winter; and I’ve found her, as he expected, under the influence 
often wondered since if the old gentleman as he of opium, lying fully dressed on the bed, almost 
reckynised was the one as was hangin’ out of | like one dead. 

the coach window when the mail pulled up’ She did not appear at breakfast the next 
hopposite the box; ’cos I heard Master Scott,' morning, nor would she have come down to 
the Singleby station-clerk, tell him as how the Iuncheon had not Dick insisted upon it. After- 
coach the old gentleman was in hadn’t left the wards, he spoke earnestly and kindly to her 
metals, and that he was the only one killed in! about her new slavery, and warned her that she 


her,’ 

‘Well, come along !’ said Mrs Bob impatiently. 
“‘There’s a parcel o’ rubbidge you’ve been talkin’ 
about the folk. I haven’t got no patience with 

on.’ 

‘And the young lady’s his wife? said Bob. 

‘ Ay, sure-ly,’ replied Mrs Bob. ‘But they say 
she ain’t much of a lady; leastaways, there’s 

ueer folk been to see her at the Grange, and 
bye heerd tell she was a public singer at one 
o them Lunnon music ’alls,’ 

‘Pre’aps the Royal Arcade as is on that bit 
o brass the chap give me for a shillin’ that 
same night,’ said Bob. ‘Why, send I may I if 
I never!’ he added emphatically. Here he 
stopped dead short again, and, open-mouthed, 
gaped at a tall man of shabby-genteel appearance, 
clad, August though it was, in an ulster, who 
was coming rapidly towards them: at Mr Hearn, 
in fact, and remained staring at him until he had 
passed and turned the corner. 

‘Now, what’s the matter?’ asked Mrs Martin. 
‘Martin, you’re off your chump, or you’ve got 
sunstroke or somethink to go a starin’ at folk 
as though you’d never met people out a walkin’ 
afore.’ 

‘Well, said Bob abstractedly, ‘I’ll eat my hat 
if I ain’t seen that chap somewheres.’ 

‘Mercy alive on us!’ said his spouse. ‘If 
you’re agoin’ to stop and stare at every one you 
think as you’ve seen afore, we'd a better set 
down, as folks do at the show. I’ve no patience 
with you. Come along !’ 

The old man came along; but during the 
remainder of that Sunday morning’s walk by no 
wile could Mrs Martin get him to talk except 
about these two people he had ‘seen afore, the 
result being that her mood for Sunday-dinner 
enjoyment was spoiled. 

Now a strange thing occurred. We left Dick 
Marsden and Leah waiting for Hearn at the 


| was undoing all the good she might derive from 
rest and quiet, and that she was preparing for 

_ herself a terrible end. 

| She said nothing, but sat looking away into 

_vacancy. She drove out with her husband in 

' the afternoon, but hardly spoke. 

Dick was now convinced that although he 
might have got into the neighbourhood of the 
solution of the mystery, he was still some way 
from it, for such extraordinary symptoms would. 
_ hardly agitate the most loving of daughters 
“merely because of uncertainty as to the actions 
of a father. Immediately after dinner she rose 

, to retire to her room. As she was crossing the 

hall, a servant met her, saying: ‘ Please, ’m, Mr 
Martin would like to see the master.’ 

| €Myr Martin! Who’s Mr Martin ?’ 

‘The signalman at Causey End, ’m.’ 

‘What does he want ?’ 

. I dot’t know, ’m. He’s in the outer hall.’ 

Leah stepped to where the old man _ was 

standing. 
| £$Good-evening, ’m,’ said he. ‘I wanted a few 
words with Mr Marsden, ’m, if I could.’ 

‘May I ask your business?’ said Leah. 

husband is engaged just now.’ 

| ‘Well, ’m, I jes’ come to ask him a question, 
/’m, that’s all, said Bob, ‘about that there hacci- 
dent last winter to the down mail, which he lost 
his relation in, ’m.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Leah. ‘Well, I’m exceedingly 
glad I have seen you, and have been in time to 
peat you from alluding to that dreadful affair 

efore him. He cannot bear it ; and is always 
much upset when the name even of Singleby is 
mentioned. But perhaps if you tell me’—— 

‘I’m werry sorry for havin’ intruded, ’m, and 
I didn’t mean to take a liberty,’ said old Bob. 
‘But strange ideas do get into an old man’s head 
sometimes, and ’—— 

At that moment the dining-room door opened 


‘My 
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and Dick appeared. ‘Hullo, my man!’ he said, 
‘what is it?’ 

‘Nothink, sir, nothink ; I’ve made a mistake, 
sir, that’s all, replied Martin, fidgeting un- 
easily. 

*Made a mistake! What do you mean? You 
seem a respectable man, and I seem to know your 
face” said Dick. ‘Didn’t I see you yesterday ?’ 

‘Yes’ put in Leah. ‘He’s a signalman at 
Causey End, and he saw us yesterday, and mis- 
took us for other people. That’s all.—Good- 
night, Mr Martin.’ 

But Dick was examining him suspiciously, and 
indeed the poor old fellow looked very guilty. 
‘One minute, my man,’ said Dick. ‘Of course I 
daresay you’re all right, and that it really is a 
mistake, but’ 

‘Forty year come Janiwarry in the company’s 
service, sir,’ interposed Bob. 

ad for whom did you mistake us?’ asked 
Dick. 

‘Why, sir—the fact is—I—that is, I mean, 
you,’ stammered Bob, my short, and looked 
despairingly at Leah. Then in self-defence he | 
blurted out: ‘Well, sir, your lady here says as | 


her having come home unknown to any one for 
the purpose of indulging her oe She did 
ay, nor the 


not return that night, nor the next 
day after that, nor during the week. 
n the meanwhile, a quiet gentleman from 
London had taken up his residence at the Grange, 
and in his company Dick made inquiries all along 
the line of railway between the point where the 
mail-train had been stopped by signal opposite 
to Bob Martin’s box, and the point where Bob 
had consigned to the care of the mail-cart driver 
the man with the sprained ankle who had lost 
his way. At Brickenden they learned that a 
man, answering in every way to the description 
given by Martin of the individual he had suc- 
coured, had gone up to London by the last train 
on the night of the accident at Singleby. Then, 
in a terrible burst of lurid light, the significance 
of the doctor’s words concerning the concealment 
by Leah of something from her husband came 
full upon Dick Marsden’s mind, and for the first 
time he understood her restlessness, her constant 
craving for change and excitement, and finally, 
when deprived of these, her resource to opium. 
Another week passed, which Dick devoted to 


= 


how you can’t abear to heer speak of that there discovering if possible the whereabouts of Leah 
Singleby haccident ; but as you take me for what and her father. At the music hall they knew 
I ain’t, I must speak, whether you like it or not. nothing about her, nor had she been back to the 
I ’appened to be standin’ by when you, and there , old lodging in the alley of Leadenhall Street. 
was a young lady with you, reckynised the body He was on the point of putting the matter in 
of the old gentleman alyin’ at the Singleby the hands of regular detectives, when he received 
Station ; and Master Scott, the station clerk, he , the following telegram: ‘Come at once to 100 
said to you, said he’—— Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane.—Axkuurst.’ He 
‘One moment,’ interposed Dick.—‘ Leah, my started at once, and by mid-day arrived at the 
dear, perhaps you had better go; I don’t think address—a poor house in a not very stylish street. 
you are in a fit state to listen to this topic.’ A decent servant, however, opened the door and 
Leah walked, or rather staggered, up-stairs, and , showed him up-stairs. On the landing, Marian 
Dick invited the signalman into his study. Akhurst met him. Her face was very grave, and 
Here, Martin repeated in detail all that had as she returned his grasp of the hand, she said: 
happened on the night of the accident to the ‘You are too late, Dick. She—you know who 
mail-train, and alluded to the coincidence of I mean—passed away half an hour ago, It was 
having met yesterday two of the same people he ,a terrible death. She cried constantly for you, 
had seen on that night. and, as you did not come, gave me a message of 
When the old man had finished, Dick said : | terrible import for you.’ 
‘Mr Martin, I am exceedingly sorry for having, ‘1 think I know it, Marian,’ said the young 
misunderstood the object of your visit here to-; man. ‘My poor Uncle Christopher was mur- 
night ; and I am exceedingly glad to have been dered.’ 
just in time to prevent your leaving the house. Marian bowed assent; then she said: ‘I was 
This is an extraordinary story you tell, and sent for last night, not by Mrs Marsden, but by 
although I am not at liberty to say what 1 think the woman who keeps this house, for our Institu- 
about it, should I require your evidence, may tion is, as you know, close by. I found the poor 
I send for you?’ creature hanging between life and death: the 
‘Certainly, sir. Whenever I’m off dooty, I’m, room was hardly bearable from the fumes of 
at your service,’ replied Bob. opium; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
‘In the meanwhile, kindly keep your own that I could piece together what she had to say. 
counsel about it,’ said Dick ; ‘and good-night !’ It amounted to this. That being in desperate 
And Bob Martin went out, lighter in heart straits from debt on the evening when you said 
and somewhat heavier in pocket than he had that your uncle was going from London for the 
been a few minutes before. ‘So,’ thought Dick, winter, she suggested to her father that the relief 
‘Hearn was about yesterday. Why did he not which would come by your inheritance of your 
keep his appointment with me, I wonder? And | uncle’s fortune would be hastened by his death. 
—I wonder what he was doing about the railway Her father instantly jumped at the idea; took 
on the night of the accident !’ a ticket for Dover by the same train as your 
Dick went to London next morning by the uncle was going by, and got into his compart- 
early train, which left long before the first blind ment. When the train slackened speed in obedi- 
at the Grange was pulled up. He returned late ence to signals, and your uncle was looking out 
in the afternoon and asked for Leah. She had | of window to see the reason, the crime was 
gone out before lunch, the servant said, and committed: her father sprang out of the train, 
had not been seen since. | and sprained his ankle in so doing. But she 
Dick waited dinner, but Leah did not appear. was the instigator of the crime, and the remorse | 
He went up to her room upon the chance of , for this was intensified by your kindness to her. 
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That was all she could say, except that she hoped 
for your forgiveness on account of her terrible 
mental sufferings.’ 


A year later, the Bennington Society of Ancient 
Chums was assembled in full strength upon a 
very special occasion, which was nothing less 


than the presentation to Mr Robert Martin of | 
a handsome token of respect and affection upon ; 


his retirement from the post of President, which 
he had occupied for so many years, in order to 
enter upon his duties as butler to Mr and Mrs 
Marsden at the Grange. 

Doubly convivial was the meeting, for that 
day Dick Marsden and Marian Akhurst had been 
married at the village church, and the members 
of the Society wore white rosettes in honour of 
the occasion. 


And yet—will it be believed?—Bob Martin 


it is no longer that active supporter of combus- 
tion that it is whilst in the gaseous condition, 
Liquid air, too, seems to lose all the chemical pro- 
perties which it possesses as a gas. These experi- 
ments wre doubtless but the beginnings of a new 
line of research into the constitution of matter. 
Great preparations have been made to observe 
the eclipse of the sun which will take place on 
April 15-16. The line of totality passes through 
both South America and Africa, and the places 
most favourably situated for observation stations 
are Chili, Brazil, and Senegambia. The Chili 
station is under the care of Professor Pickering, 
and two expeditions have been sent from England 
—one to Ceara, in Brazil, and the other to Sene- 
gambia, where the French have also sent an 
expedition. It need hardly be said that photo- 
graphy will play an important part in all these 
observations, and one novel feature is indicated 


turned up five minutes late, and had to be fined, |} in the employment of a Dallmeyer’s new tele- 
his excuse, that he had mislaid the copy of the | photographic lens, which will afford an image of 


speech in which he had intended to return, the sun of unusual size. 


It has been arranged 


thanks for the great honour done him, not being , that two similar sets of photographs shall be 


accepted ! 
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Wuar is denominated Liquid Air has recently , 


been attracting much attention in scientific 


circles. 


the liquid, and the 
examples all around us of these three distinct, 
shapes which natural things assume. A favourite , 
one for illustration by the physicist is water, 
for, according to the temperature to which it is , 
subjected, it will represent a solid, a liquid, or , 
a gas. And this question of temperature is one , 
which determines the form in which other bodies , 
than water shall present themselves, among which | 
we need only refer to the metals. For a long 
time, however, it was supposed by chemists and 
others that the gaseous elements known as, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen could exist only 
in one form ; and up to within recent times they 
were described in the text-books as ‘permanent 
gases.’ Some far-seeing physicists indeed prophe- 
sied that with improved apparatus these so-called 
‘permanent’ gases would one day be found to 
bow to what seemed a natural law, and would 
be liquefied. The prophecy came true at the end 
of the year 1877, when MM. Cailletet and Pictet 
succeeded in doing that which had baffled the 
skill of all their predecessors, and two of the 
gases referred to were reduced to the liquid state. 
As a natural sequel to these historic experiments, 
that combination of oxygen and nitrogen which 
represents the air which we breathe was also 
exhibited in a liquid form. 

MM. Cailletet and Pictet produced very small 
age of these hitherto unknown liquids, for 
the apparatus which they employed was of but 
limited capacity. It has been reserved for Pro- 
fessor Dewar, by working with extremely low tem- 
peratures, to produce a liquid oxygen and liquid 
air in such large quantities that their curious and 
unsuspected properties can be demonstrated very 
clearly. Thus, he has shown at the Royal Institu- 


As is well known, matter is pre-| 
sented to us in three different forms—the solid, | 
gaseous, and we have , 


-such lamentable results. 


tion that liquid oxygen is highly magnetic, while 


taken in Africa and at Brazil, stations more than 
two thousand miles apart, and with an interval 
of five hours between them. Photograplis of the 
coronal spectrum will also be taken. It is to 
be hoped that favourable weather will crown 
these preparations with the success which they 
deserve. 

The white-lead industry has long been known 
as one of those manufacturing processes which 
quickly bring disease and death to those engaged 
in it, and from time to time improved methods 
have been described in these pages which have 
been invented with a view to put an end to 
The most recent of 
these is that of Mr J. B. Hannay, which has for 
some time been in operation at Possil Park, 
Glasgow, by which a sulphate of lead is produced 
instead of a carbonate, as under the old Dutch 

rocess. This new white-lead, which is quite 
innocuous to the workers, is made direct from the 
cheapest lead ore, which is crushed and fed into 
coke furnaces. The heat combined with an air- 
blast causes the lead to volatilise, and the fumes 
are carried to a tower, where they meet a current 
of steam. Finally, the lead is absorbed by water, 
and is run off as a creamy-white fluid into settling- 
tanks. From these tanks it passes into filter 
presses, Where the white sludge is deprived of its 
moisture, after which it is dried and packed for 
market. The operation is quick, the product 
is good, but more than all, the process dves not 
injure the workers, 

Professor Marshall Ward has lately reported 
to the Royal Society the results of some experi- 
ments which tend to prove that the action of 
sunlight is a far more powerful factor in the 
"Sears of the atmosphere than has hitherto 

en imagined. Among other observations, he 
has discovered that the Anthrax bacillus is killed 
by direct sunlight, although it will withstand 
the greatest extremes of temperature. Sunlight 
acts in the same way in the purification of 
water. 

It has often been noted that those in the habit 
of using vinegar and oil as regular articles of 
diet verv rarely suffer from choleraic symptoms. 
M. Haschimodo has pointed out the reason of this 
immunity from disease, in the fact that acetic us 
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acid and the Comma bacillus are antagonistic. 
After being subjected for fifteen minutes to the 
action of vinegar containing from three to four 
per cent. only of acetic acid, it was found that 
the bacilli are killed. It need hardly be pointed 
out that good table vinegar contains naturally a 
larger proportion of the acid. 

A scheme has for some time been under con- 
sideration for connecting North-west and South- 
west London by means of an electric underground 
railway, and recently opposition to it has come 
from an unexpected quarter. The line, as planned, 
will pass through South Kensington; and the 
schools for scientific training there, by the 
voice of their Professors, declare that the vibra- 
tion from the line will render exact measure- 
ments impossible, while the electrical instruments 
will be liable to induction disturbances, which 
will quite prohibit their use. It will be remem- 
bered that the existing electric railway which 
crosses the Thames’ bed close to London Bridge is 
found to cause disturbances of the magnetic instru- 
ments of the Greenwich Observatory, nearly four 
miles away; so that there is some ground for the 
fears of the science masters at South Kensington 
that a similar railway only a quarter of a mile 
from their doors will interfere with the delicate 
apparatus under their charge. 

n his Report upon the terrible accident which 
occurred to the Scotch express at Thirsk a few 
months ago, owing to the default of a signalman, 
Major Marindin points out that there are many 
ingenious combinations of electrical and mechan- 
ical appliances which if maintained in good order 
enatiode such a catastrophe impossible, unless 
a driver were deliberately determined to neglect 
all signals. He insists that it is the duty of 
all railway companies to provide themselves with 
such safeguards as will prevent the safety of a 
train from depending upon one signalman. On 
three lines of railway, devices of the kind referred 
to have been in general use for some years, and 
have been found satisfactory. 

A National Photographic Exhibition is to be 
opened at the Crystal Palace on Monday, April 
10th, and will close on Saturday, the 29th. The 
nave of this enormous building with its wealth 
of light is peculiarly fitted for the display of 
pictures, otk is believed that the Exhibition 
will be as successful as those of past years. Last 
year, photography had to give place to the 
Electric Exhibition, there being no room to 
accommodate both at the same time. 

The new French national theatre, the Comédie- 
Frangaise, is fitted with a novel form of drop- 
curtain, which rises or falls at different rates of 
speed by the touch of an electric button. The 
movement is brought about by the agency of a 
small electro-motor, and as the curtain is balanced 
by a counterweight, the motor has only to over- 
come the inevitable friction of the apparatus. 
The current is obtained from the street mains, 
and the innovation is said to meet every require- 
ment. It may be mentioned that all sparking 
is avoided by substituting, for the usual metallic 
contacts, brushes made of carbon, a device first 
introduced by Professor George Forbes. 

Many conflicting reports have appeared with 
regard to the cost of electric lighting as compared 
with gas, and those interested in the subject 


find it next to impossible to obtain reliable | 


information. In his Report to the Electric Light- 
ing Committee of the Lambeth vestry (London), 
Mr Preece remarks that it has been the fashion 
to regard the light as a luxury only for the 
rich ; but experience at Newcastle shows that it 
is now within the grasp of the poor man. The 
average cost per electric lamp at Newcastle was 
last year 6s. 3d., while at Bradford it was 9s, 7d. 
The great difference in these two quotations is 
not accounted for. 

Zimer’s Patent Boat, which is operated after the 
manner of a cycle, presents many new features. 
The occupant rides upon a saddle, and the treadles, 
actuated by his feet, work either a propeller ora 
stern paddle-wheel. His hands hold a horizontal 
bar—as in a bicycle—the movement of which 
causes paddles to work alternately on either side 
of the little vessel. The boat is said to be far 
more efficient in a rough sea than an ordinary 
row-boat, while at the same time it is well adapted 
for use in smooth water. As the chief work is 
thrown em the legs, which are, as a rule, better 
capable of performing continuous muscular exer- 
tion than the arms, it is claimed for the new boat 
that it is far less fatiguing to use than a row-boat, 
while at the same time it requires no skill to 
work it. 

Every winter we hear of northern ports being 
blocked by ice, and it is easily understood that 
the results to commerce of a long-continued 
frost must in those localities be most disastrous. 
About ten years ago the experiment was tried at 
Gothenburg, in Sweden, of constructing a heavily- 
built steamer, whose duty it should be to force a 
path through the ice, so as to keep the port open 
all the year round. This vessel was constructed, 
and was found most effective in use. In the year 
1885, when the ice was a foot thick, it broke and 
maintained a wide passage to the open sea, thus 
affording waterway for incoming and outgoing 
vessels, This favourable experience of the use of 
an ice-breaking steamer has caused other ports to 
order vessels of the same character, Christiania 
and Stockholm being among the number. One of 
these was recently described in a Swedish paper 
as having a spoon-like bow, which presses on the 
ice and crushes it in. It is also said that the boat 
is provided with tanks both fore and aft, which 
are connected by pumps, so that when any extra 
weight is required at the bow, the pumps are set 
to work to transfer the water from the stern tanks 
to those in front of the vessel. 

Several cases of poisoning from eating tinned 
beef having oceurred at Ohio in October last, says 
the Chemical News, the food was analysed for tin 
and lead, the physicians having given it as their 
opinion that the ‘agen was «lue to the action of 
the meat upon the can; but no traces of those 
metals could be found. It was then suspected 
that the mischief was due to the formation in the 
meat of Ptomaines, and the tests for these were 
at once proceeded with. As a result, it was 
decided by the analysts that there were no in- 
organic poisons, such as tin or lead, present in 
the meat; that the poison after a time lost its 
toxic qualities, a thing which could not have 
oecurred in the case of inorganic poisoning ; 
further, that a ptomaine called ‘ Neuridine’ has 
been recorded, which decomposes a short time 
after it has been formed. Therefore, it is stated, 
the poison was a ptomaine, and may be identi- 
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fied as neuridine. It is evident that, considering 
the immense quantity of tinned meat now sold, 
and the few cases of poisoning reported, the risks 
attending the use of this convenient form of 
preserved food cannot be very great, possibly not 
so great as those connected with the consumption 
of fresh meat. 

Tuberculous animals are said to be quite com- 
mon in the London cowsheds, and a Royal 
Commission is now sitting to consider the ques- 
tion of these diseased animals and the effect upon 
the community of drinking their milk or eating 
their flesh. Before this Commission had time to 
issue its Report, a deputation from the London 
County Council waited upon the Board of Agri- 
culture to ask for powers to slaughter such 
animals and to compensate their owners out 
of the public purse. This shows that at last 
attention is really being directed by the authori- 
ties to this most important matter. 

It is said that the recent trial of the dynamite 
guns on board the United States cruiser Vesuvius 
has demonstrated facts which will revolutionise 
naval warfare. In describing the Zalinski Pneu- 
matic Gun, some years ago, of which these are 
the improved successors, we likened it to an 
vnormous pea-shooter, which by a puff of com- 
pressed air would send a shell containing half a 
ton of dynamite with terrible certainty towards 
an object more than a mile distant. The precision 
and range have been vastly improved since that 
date, and the Vesuvius, with her three long tube- 
like guns, represents the most awfully destructive 


engine of war which has yet been constructed. | 


It is certain that the most powerful ship would 
be utterly annihilated if touched by one of these 
explosive projectiles. 

The landing of a herd of one hundred and eighty 
domesticated reindeer in Alaska last summer, 
alony with native Siberian drivers, marks a new 
departure in the social life of that territory. It 
is the first herd imported into the Western 
Continent. The advent of the whalers off the 
coast of Alaska has helped to exhaust the food 
supply of the coast Eskimos, while the American 
fish canneries have been exhausting the salmon 


supplies in the rivers, so that the population 
was decreasing with the diminution of the food 
supplies, and something had to be done to remedy 


this, Not without difficulty was a Bill for aid 
passed through Congress, and not without difti- 
culty could the reindeer at first be procured in 
Siberia. But all obstacles were overcome, and the 
deer have been lodged at Port Clarence, seventy- 
five miles south of Behring Strait. Here, after 
two years’ instruction, the native Eskimos, if they 
prove diligent and capable, will be given a herd 
of ten reindeer. Other reindeer stations will also 
be established. It is expected that these animals 
will take the place of dogs in Alaska, owing to 
their superior endurance, and capacity for picking 
up a living where a dog would starve. And of 
course in the arctic and subarctic regions, besides 
being a beast of burden, the reindeer supplies the 
natives with both food and clothing. 

The Handels-Museum states that at the last 
meeting at Hanover of the Brunswick-Hanover 
Society of Beet-sugar Makers, a Berlin doctor 
made an interesting communication relative to a 
new substance, called valzin, which would appear 
to be about to supplant saccharin, and will per- 


haps be a serious competitor to the sugar industry. 
This substance, discovered in 1883 by a Berlin 
chemist, is at present produced in that town 
according to a patented process. It will be about 
two hundred times sweeter than sugar, and will 
not have certain disagreeable properties of sac- 
charin, Several experts are engaged in examining 
this substance. 

The Paris Journal des Mines announces that 
the inauguration of the Corinth Canal has been 
fixed for the 23d April (5th May) next. Accord- 
ing to the conditions of the contract, the works 
must be finished in May. In any case, they will 
be actively pushed forward, so that the inaugura- 
tion fétes coincide with the above-mentioned 
date. 

The Adelaide Observer states that the Central 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia were 
recently notified that the lavender plant had 
taken possession of about three acres of soil at 
Black Swamp, in the southern portion of that 
colony. The settlers in the neighbourhood of 
the swamp were inclined to look with disfavour 
upon the ‘weed,’ which the horses and cattle 
would not eat, and which spread so rapidly. 
One of them, however, discovered that the weed 
was no other than the lavender plant, and very 
valuable, though not as a fodder. From two 
to three tons of green stuff taken from it will 
yield when distilled by a very simple process 
one hundred pounds worth of lavender oil. 
In addition it would give sixteen hundred pounds 
of lavender water, worth eightpence per pound 
after the first distillation, and one and six- 
pence per pound after further distillation, which 
would of course leave a smaller quantity. 
The settler who was wise enough to make 
inquiries has decided, acting upon the advice 
of Mr Molineux, Secretary to the Agricultural 
Bureau, to plant a considerable area of lavender. 
The soil, of a light sandy nature, with clay be- 
neath, and fairly moist, is eminently suited to 
the growth, not only of lavender, but of all 
scent-producing plants. 

A correspondent who was much interested in 
a paragraph of ‘The Month’ in the Journal of 
October 29, 1892, as to whether ants are friends 
or foes to the fruit-grower, writes: ‘Here in 
the Argentine Republic we have at anyrate 
two kinds of black ants, one of which has a 
small white hump, and does not touch fruit- 
trees, Ke. ; but the other one is our greatest enemy, 
for where these black ants are it is simply im- 
possible to grow fruit-trees, flowers, vegetables, 
or indeed anything. These ants do not make 
mounds, but burrow ~~ down about six feet 
underground, although they have been known 
as low as twelve feet. Here they carry scraps of 
anything they can lay hold of for their nests; and 
sometimes they have as many as three or four 
tunnels going down to them. Some men make 
it quite a specialty to trace these nests and to 
destroy them, and large sums of money are paid 
to have it done. Only last year all our plants, 
trees, and vegetables were completely eaten away 
by these ants. For a long time the man whom 
we employed could not trace the nest; finally, 
he did so, finding it twelve feet below the dining- 
room floor. With the aid of kerosene and water 
he made a pudding of ants and eggs, and we have 
not had a solitary ant since. This took place in 
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the country; but it is just the same in town | roused was capable of dark deeds. He was slow 
(Rosario), where the people have to grow their in other respects also. Thus, for a while he was 
plants in tubs, putting little tins of water round ! sorely distressed when he heard that his brother 
the foot of the tubs.’ Jack had wooed and won Eva Darling ere he had 
in his that was ripe 
_ for marriage with the same girl. Anon he seemed 
THEIR WEDDING DAY. ‘to smother the resentment * could hardly help 
THE village of Tong looked fair enough this June | feeling ; but it was mere ‘seeming :’ his jealousy 
morning. The sun was bright, the sky cloudless, | burned his heart. ; 
From the old gabled, half-timber cottages near | for 
the church the folks had hung coloured pocket- 


: insects and butterflies, but everything for athletic 
handkerchiefs, blue cloth, red flannel, and what-| pursuits and pretty Hanes. He cag handsome 


not—anything for a gala appearance. There was Jad, frank and generous. He knew early in his 
also a string set across from the elm by the lich-| courtship that he had but to ask Eva to marry 
gate to the house of old Gumm, the sexton ; and ‘him. The girl’s dark eyes could not keep their 
real bunting, pennons, Union-jacks, and so forth, | secret; her cheek, too, told of it with a blush 
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hung from the string, and fluttered gently in 


the summer breeze. Chief decoration of all, how- | 


ever, was the arch of evergreens studded with 
roses just outside the red-brick house of the 
Darlings. It bore the words, ‘Joy be with thee !’ 
done in white carnations. 

Eva Darling was the bride. 


Her mother had | 


‘every time they met. And so they had plighted 
their troth, and were duly to be married this 
June morning. They were likely to make a very 
comely couple at the altar, with the great tombs 
of departed Dantins north and south of them. 
Meanwhile, however, though everything was 
ready for the bridal procession to leave the 


occupied the Retreat—as the red house with the Retreat and cross the road, there was delay. It 
high walls round it was called—for about ten | was to be a quiet wedding. A dozen friends of 
years. She was a widow, and Eva was her only the Darlings were in the drawing-room, talking 
child, and smiling and enjoying the perfume of the 
When first the Darlings came to Tong, the flowers which lay on the tables. Still, there was 
villagers did not half care for the new-comers, clearly a hitch somewhere. The smiles were 
Mrs Darling kept herself to herself a deal too! somewhat forced, and the guests fell silent sud- 
much for their pride’s comfort. But as Eva grew denly now and then. 
from a girl of ten to. a girl of fifteen, sixteen,| Mrs Darling made civil forays into their midst 
and seventeen, there was no standing against her | at intervals. She was evidently a strong-minded 
charms, There was a governess for her in those | woman, as was indicated by her composed manner, 
days. Despite the laws of the Retreat, however, | her hard incisive tones, and her cold, searching 


on the subject of intercourse with the villagers, 
the girl went to and fro with a basket, and, in 


blue eyes. 
Some one was oy whispering, ‘ Will it not 


short, played the part of ministering angel ex- have to be postponed 


tremely well. Thus she won the hearts of the | 


simple but strongly prejudiced people. 

It was only with the gentry of the Great 
House that Mrs Darling cared to associate. 
Great House stood a mile from the church across 
a spacious reach of undulating parkland, with 
a pond and a river in it, and some remarkably 
fine trees. ‘Great House’ was just the phrase 
for it. There were about fifty windows in front 
for the sun to stare at. It stretched like a white 
buttress between the green of the parkland and 
the dark wooded hill behind it. 

No one could say the Great House was a hand- 
some place. But Mrs Darling was not concerned 
with mere architectural beauties. From the first, 
when she knew there were two young masculine 
Dantins in the family, respectively three and four 
years older than her daughter, this lady was 
resolved that one of them should marry Eva. 
Of course the elder son was to be preferred ; but 
as the younger was rich by inheritance from the 
mother, it would not matter so very much which 
made the girl Mrs. Dantin. 


They were young men of very opposite char- | 


acters, these Dantins. It is always the case when 
there are but two in a family. Nature seems 
determined that the type shall then be varied as 
much as possible. Philip, the elder, was studious 
and fond of scientific pursuits. At Oxford, he 
had kept a menagerie like Frank Buckland. He 
was a good-looking fellow, but wore spectacles : 


The 


The words reached Mrs Darling’s ears. ‘Oh 
no,’ she replied promptly, with an icy but spark- 
ling smile, ‘Dear Eva is quite satisfied that 
John Dantin will not fail to be present. He 
is a man of his word,’ 

‘Yes; but dear Mrs Darling—it is so very 
odd, this sudden disappearance,’ objected one 
of the guests. 

‘Three days ago,” added Mrs Darling.—‘ Yes ; 
there’s no denying it But Jack Dantin is an 
odd fellow, though an excellent one besides,’ 

Here Eva herself entered the drawing-room, 
and all eyes sped towards her. An audible 
murmur of satisfaction arose, and certain men of 
the party envied the bridegroom involuntarily. 


| She was a beautiful bride, undeniably. Though 


pale and disturbed—as any maiden in her place 


| would have been—there was such sweetness in 


_her expression that for the moment pee forgot 
that she had cause for anxiety. Three or four 
damsels of her own age crowded about her, 
voluble with congratulations. 

‘My dear,’ said her mother, ‘it is a quarter 
to eleven. We had better start.’ 

Eva’s eyes asked the question that every one 
else was asking : ‘Has he come ?” 

‘Do not fear” was Mrs Darling’s a ‘Of 
course he will be there. He will not dare’—— 
Then she stopped. There had been a momentary 
flash in her eyes of a very pugnacious kind. 

And so the procession formed and walked over 


slow to be angered, but with a temper that when the crimson cloth which stretched from the porch 
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to the garden gate, where the motto, ‘Joy be 
with thee!’ looked down on them. A gust of 
wind set the pocket-handkerchiefs and bits of 
flannel fluttering merrily. A murmur of voices 


also greeted the bride’s appearance. About once | 


in half a century Tong saw a wedding of this 
kind. It was a spectacle by no means to be lost. 
A certain bedridden villager had been carried 
into the bit of a garden in front of his cottage, 
bedding and all, to behold the sight. 

Twenty paces brought them to the churchyard 
gate. The graves were nice and green, and the 
sheep nibbling among them did not seem at all 
frightened by so much human company. Thus 
they passed into the church, not without many 
a furtive glance over the park towards the Great 
House, which, at Mr Dantin’s bidding, was flying 
the royal banner in spite of young Jack’s 
absence. 

Inside, they were met with almost a caressing 
tenderness by Mr Dantin and a sad shake of the 
head. ‘I am sorry,’ he said to Mrs Darling, 
‘that your resolution was not to be shaken,’ 

The lady tossed her head slightly, and seemed 
disposed to be angry. ‘It is a most extraordi- 
nary thing,’ she exclaimed, looking at the clock 
in the west of the church. It wanted eight 
minutes to the time. 

The old rector put a gay face on the business. 
Why, in truth, should he not? He had buried 
and wedded so many people that he had come to 
view neither ceremony as so very important. 

‘You will have to come again another day, 
my dear Miss Eva,’ he said, ‘that is all. You 
must not mind, It is the linked sweetness of 
expectation, long drawn out, that is all.’ 

*But’—and for once there was a touch of petu- 
lance in the girl’s voice as her eyes clouded with 
tears—‘it is so unlike him. I fear something 
must have eee to him.—Philip,’ she added, 
making a sudden appeal to the man who was to 
have been made her brother-in-law—‘ have you 
any idea what it means ?” 

‘I? How should I?’ was the reply, as the 
elder Dantin shuffled away. 

Philip's face was unusually pale. There was 
no candour in his eye—even seen through his 
spectacles, 

Outside the church and in the body of the 
building the whispers were of a. more emphatic 
nature. The village gossips claimed to have a 
very profound knowledge of the iniquity of 
young men. It was said openly that Master 

ack had no doubt played the girl a sad trick, 


was, as like as not, at that very moment marry- | 


ing some one else in London town, and that the 
best thing they could do for Miss Eva was to 
take her home, put her to bed, and treat her for 
hysterics whether she showed them or not. 

‘Poor young crittur! So sweet-tempered and 
nice-looking, to be trickit in sech a way !’ 

There were comments on Mr Philip’s white 
face, which led on to comparisons between the 
two brothers. These were not markedly adverse 
to the elder son ; but upon the whole they were 
in favour of ‘Master Jack, who was the more 
free with his money. 

‘He’ll marry she, hisself, yo’ll see,’ said one 
woman very positively. 

‘What—-now? Instead of his own brother! I 
do call that’—— 


‘Oh, you silly!’ was the interposed reply— 
‘not jest yet, o’ coorse. They ‘ll wait a bit—yo’ll 
see.’ 

Three minutes to eleven, and still no bride- 
groom ! 


For an explanation of this unusually dramatic 
scene in Tong church we must go back three 
days. Philip Dantin had striven to keep his 
rage against his brother within due bounds, but 
‘had failed. His stuffed specimens in the subter- 
| Tanean rooms could not console him; nor could 
his live beasts either. These underground rooms 
| were quite a remarkable feature of the Great 
‘House. They dated from the sixteenth century, 
‘if not earlier. For a hundred years or more they 
| were disused, Philip, however, his 
_ father to expend money in making them tolerably 
habitable, and very suitable for the kind of 
-museum he had accumulated. The farthermost 
of them was the very ‘sanctum sanctorum’ of 
his operations, At its extreme end there was an 
ancient doorway of chiselled stone several inches 
in thickness, and beyond that, utter darkness and 
the beginning of a labyrinth which had not been 
‘explored for ages, and was left to itself. It was 
' believed to have no issue. 

On this third evening before the da 
was to make him a happy fellow, Jack Dantin 
found his way into his brother’s den to have a 
chat with him. For a time Philip bore with 
his high spirits uncomplainingly, though Jack’s 
' praises of Eva were like so many thorns in his 
side, Eventually, however, his patience gave 
_way, He uttered an exclamation which made 
his brother start in surprise. 
| ‘Why, old fellow, what is the matter? You 
‘surely don’t’ He stopped. There was that 
‘in Philip’s face which told him much. 

‘Yes; you have guessed it,’ said Philip with 
‘ashrug of the shoulder. ‘It is rather hard ; but 
' the less said about it the better. Twenty years 
' hence, it will not matter a straw.’ 

Jack was silent. He sympathised with his 
brother more than he could tell in words. 

Then it was that, like a lightning flash, the 
dreadful suggestion rushed into Philip’s mind. 
‘Oh, by the way,’ he said casually, ‘I wish you 
would oblige me by giving a hand to this skinned 
thing. I want it out of my road for a time.’ 

‘Certainly, Phil. Where shall we cart it?’ 
, was the reply, as Jack surveyed the gruesome 
body of a flayed alligator, upon which the elder 
Dantin had been operating. 

‘The passage is Just the place for it. I’ll find 
the key.’ 

The key was found ; the heavy stone door was 
swung open ; they carried their disgusting burden 
into the dark corridor ; and then Philip, who was 
nearest the room, slipped back, banged the door, 
and locked it, and had sped up-stairs and into 
the ark in a remarkably short space of time. 
He threw the key into one of the ponds, and then 
fell to congratulating himself upon his diabolical 
conduct. 

Since then, he had not visited his museum. 
The doors were all fast locked. No one could get 
access to them. If Jack Dantin shouted till his 
lungs burst, no one would hear him. 

It may be imagined what a wretched yet fear- 
‘fully glad time this interval before the wedding 
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to-day was for Philip Dantin. He professed | 
to be entirely ignorant of his brother’s whate-| 
abouts, but hinted at having seen him striding 
across country towards a certain large town 
whence there was constant train connection with 
London. 

The elder Dantin and the servants had every | 
confidence in Jack’s reappearance in time for 
the wedding, and that until the eve of the day 
itself. Philip, too, expressed his agreement with 
this view of the matter. 

In fact, however, poor Jack, when he realised | 
what had befallen him, gave himself up for lost. 
It was terrible to remember where he was, under 
such woful circumstances ; and stunning to re- 
call that it was his own brother who had incarce- 
rated him. As the hours sped by, he saw clearly 
that he was destined to die, and that Philip 
meant to profit by his death. Like most habitual 
smokers, - carried matches with him. For a 
time he was lavish with them; then he hus- 
banded them. The hours passed. His watch told 
him that it was night. e wound it up, slept, 
reawakened, and struck more matches. 

In the meantime he had thought of many | 
things. But in one thing only did he take any | 
interest. The passion of self-preservation was | 
strong in him, for his own sake and for Eva's, | 
He resolved to try the passages to see if haply 
he might prove the truth of the old legend 
which made them a sort of arterial connection 
between the church and the Great House, The 
first day was spent in these grim gropings, which 
seemed like to be only too futile. Their only 
result was to make him lose himself in the 
stifling maze. That night he slept he knew not 
where, with a block of chiselled stone for a 
pillow. A match-light had shown him that he 
was in a sort of cul-de-sac—a pile of stone frag- 
ments, earth, and bits of iron barring the way, 
as it seemed, to future progress in that direc- | 
tion. 
This second night was a sorrowful one indeed. 
There were times when the poor fellow felt he 
should lose his senses. At last, however, he slept ; 
and when he awoke, he struck one more match, 
and then, as Providence willed it, espied on the 
ground a morsel of coloured glass, as if it had 
fallen at some time from a window. The sight 
instantly made him forget his maddening hunger 
and despair, and he set to work upon the barrier 
that was before him. 

How he toiled at his task! At first he 
burrowed with his fingers; latterly he used a 
sharp-edged piece of stone shaped like a chisel. 
All day he worked. The wall diminished in 
thickness. A sudden breath of air in his face 
told him he had made a clean breach somewhere, 
though he could not feel where. He worked on 
through the night. His wedding day dawned 
above, and he was still boring in this noisome 
hole for dear life and his bride. 

Gradually the current of air increased in 
volume, and at length he had made a passage | 
through which he could worm his way. He | 
looked at his watch by the light of his last match | 
but one; it was nine o'clock of his wedding | 
morning. 

Though ready to faint from fatigue and 
exhaustion, he went on in this new passage, 
groping like a mole. It seemed to him that he 


had lived all his days in darkness. Ten o'clock! 
half-past ten! a quarter to eleven! At a quarter 
to eleven he was suddenly dazzled by a faint 
streak of blessed daylight. It was far in front 
of him—or seemed so. He ran towards it on 
hands and knees, touched a wooden door with 
his fingers, uttered a cry of joy, pushed the door, 
which yielded, and saw before on a thick red 
curtain, which he recognised in a moment as 
belonging to the vestry of Tong church. 


Three minutes to eleven, and still no bride- 
groom! A second later, however, Jack Dantin 
staggered from the vestry door into the church, 
and saw and was seen by the wedding party—a 
sorry spectacle of mud and mire, bruised and 
bleeding, and with his clothes torn in all 
directions, 

‘I am not too late after all,’ he cried, and then 
down he fell by the altar railings. 

Some one also fell almost at the same instant. 
tag Dantin went pale as a corpse when he saw 
his brother. He made a step towards Eva, 


| whispered ‘ Forgive’ in a hoarse voice, and reeled 


upon the pavement, 


Philip Dantin’s mind was unhinged by his 
crime and its consequences. He lived for several 
weeks, and then died. Before his death, however, 
Jack freely forgave him the cruel deed which he 
had wrought in a moment of jealousy that was 
close kin to insanity. The secret of it stayed in 
his own breast, though others had inklings of it. 

Eva Darling was a bride in good earnest three 
days after her bridegroom’s startling entrance 
into the church. 


WHILE I WAIT. 


Dear, while I wait for you, I would not steep 
My wearied senses in soft slumber’s dreams, 

As he who hates the night and waits the gleains 
Of gladsome day-dawn—nay, nor would I weep 
Through the long vigil, that I needs must keep, 
With folded, idle hands, until the streams 

Of love-light fall on me, and its glad beams 

End the sad watch, or wake me from my sleep. 
Ah no! I would my hands had swifter grown 

To aid all need—my lips had learned a new 
Sweet power to bless—my voice a tend’rer tone— 
My eyes a deeper pity—this heart, too, 

This poor, weak woman’s heart you know your own, 
God’s perfect peace, dear, while I wait for you ! 
Kate MELLERSH. 
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